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pre-occupation with the socially unlnfluential East End
women, saw her influence restricted to that part of London
only. Mrs. Pankhurst remained in the fighting line with
unquenchable courage, but under the Cat and Mouse Act it
looked for a time as if she might pay the price of her life.
On Derby Day, 1913, Emily Davidson, a suffragette, threw
herself in front of the King's horse and was instantly killed.
The sacrifice sobered the anti-suffragists and silenced for a
while the vulgarer writers in the Press, but it brought the vote
no nearer. It seemed, in the summer of 1914, as if the cause
had been momentarily defeated. The energies of both suffra-
gists and suffragettes were slackening. Both groups had learnt
that their only reliable friends were the Labour Left wing, the
Daily Herald writers and readers, and the I.L.P. members.
Most of their leaders accepted this as a mere temporary alliance
and remained conservative in their outlook, wanting only one
political change, and satisfied otherwise with the social
hierarchy. But a large and intelligent minority had realized
that the granting of the vote was only one step on the road to
social justice for both men and women.
The Syndicalists, however, unlike the suffragettes, had been
able to continue in the belief that they could effectively ignore
the State, In 1912 they secured an exemplary victory in the
construction of a new model union, whose constitution was as
skilled and jusdy admired as the A.S.E.'s sixty years before.
The National Union of Railwaymen was formed by the
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants (132,000 members),
the General Railway Workers' Union (20,000) and the United
Signalmen and Pointsmen (4,000); the Locomotive Engineers
and Firemen (A.S.L.E.F.) held aloof as did the Railway
Clerks' Association (R.C.A.). A two-thirds majority vote was
necessary to make fusion legal (under the Act of 1876) and to
secure this took six months (January-June 1912). The supreme
power in this industrial Union was the Annual General
Meeting, elected geographically. But a wise provision for
watching over craft interests was contained in the method of
electing the Executive Committee of twenty-four, chosen by
the single transferable vote from six electoral districts, which
were themselves subdivided into four "electoral departments"